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century are of other patterns from those current in the nineteenth. 
The song modes of John Brown, Marching through Georgia, Old 
Dan Tucker, Zip Goon, Lorena, have given way to those of Tip- 
perary, Keep the Home Fires Burning, The Long Long Trail, Over 
There. These are songs no<t ballads, and some of them are of 
British origin; but the same generalization is true for the style of 
our contemporary story-songs or ballads. The uniformity of the 
ballad style is a uniformity for one people, or one class of people, 
during one or more generations; otherwise there is only the uni- 
formity of simplicity to be expected of popular song of all types. 

Louise Pound. 
University of Nebraska. 



A CONJECTURE CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OP MODERN 

ENGLISH SHE 

The origin of the feminine pronoun she is, as Mr. H. C. Wyld 
points out in his Short History of English, " a puzzle that has 
never been satisfactorily solved." 1 No one of the plausible theories 
advanced to explain it quite explains. In this state of things it may 
seem rash to offer still another attempt at explanation. But there 
is always the consideration that altho a new theory very probably 
contains error, it may possibly suggest the truth. 

There are now in the field three important explanations. The 
first, and the most generally accepted, is that which regards she as 
the descendant of the 0. E. demonstrative seo, sle in unstressed 
position. 2 The second explanation was advanced in 1885 by Wtirz- 
ner. 3 He refers she to the 0. N. demonstrative pronoun sja. The 
argument is rather slight, however, and the theory has received little 
support from scholars. Kluge, in his Geschichte der Englischen 
Sprache gives it exceedingly cautious suffrage. 4 Finally, in 1895, 

'lOM, p. 169. 

2 Morsbach, Veber den Ursprung der neuenglischen Schriftsprache, 1886, 
p. 121 ; Sweet, New English Grammar, 1900, n, 336, New English Diction- 
ary, art. she. 

"Anglia, vni (1885), Anzeiger, p. 20. 

'In Paul's Grundriss. 2nd Ed., I, p. 1066. 
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Sarrazin proposed a new explanation. 5 He would derive M. E. 
sche, scho straight from 0. E. heo, Me through the stages heo > 
hjo > {)ho) > scho, and points to the two words in English which 
exhibit a parallel development, Shetland < 0. N. Hja(l)tland, and 
Shapinsha, the name of one of the Orkneys, from 0. N. Hjalpan- 
disey. 

To all these theories there are grave, not to say fatal, objections. 
In respect of the first two they have been well stated by Sarrazin 
in the article referred to. He has, however, failed to point out one 
essential weakness in the case of those who hold that she represents 
0. E. seo, sie. It is generally stated, as in the A 7 . E. D., that the 
substitution of the demonstrative for the original personal pronoun 
was due to the fact that " the phonetic development of the various 
dialects had in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries rendered the 
pronouns he (masc.) and heo (fern.) almost wholly indistinguish- 
able in pronunciation." That is a remarkable explanation. Is not 
'jhe, to say nothing of tfio, both of which are admittedly from heo, 
hie, clearly distinct from he both in the written and in the spoken 
language ? 

There remains, then, the conjecture that sche, she, scho, etc. are 
spontaneous developments of the 0. E. personal pronoun. It has 
been accepted by Kaluza, 6 and is cited, at least without adverse 
comment by Jespersen. 7 But there are serious difficulties in the 
way. The spontaneous development of the blade spirant g to the 
blade-point spirant \ is unknown elsewhere in English. It is true, 
of course, that in certain dialects south of the Thames there is an 
interchange of \ and c, in such words as shepherd, should, and even 
she. s The case, however, is not strictly parallel with the one under 
discussion, and even if it were, it would tell us nothing of the pho- 
nology of the Midlands and the North in the twelfth century. 
Shetland < (Hja-(l)tland) and Shapinsha (<Hjalpandisey) cannot 
be cited in evidence, for these are developments in a Scandinavian, 
not in an English dialect." 

6 Englische Studien, xxn, 1896, pp. 330-331. 
Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, 1901, n, 1.45. 
' A Modern English Grammar, 1909, i, p. 53, § 2. 272. 
8 Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, 1905. Grammatical Supple- 
ment, pp. 160-161. 
'N.E.D., art. she. 
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And jet I am disposed to think that Sarrazin was on the right 
track in regarding she as the lineal descendant of the 0. E. pers. 
pro. But if the development cannot have taken place spontane- 
ously, it must have taken place under the influence of surrounding 
sounds. I venture, therefore, to suggest that \ arose from 3, }/i in 
a breath group in which it was preceded by a dental or alveolar, 
generally, t or s; that the sound so developed was then generalized, 
and used in other positions 'in which it could not phonetically de- 
velop. Physiologically the phenomenon is not only simple and nat- 
ural, it is almost inevitable. What happens is that in unstressed 
or relatively unstressed position in rapid speech a palatal is assimi- 
lated to a preceding dental or alveolar. 

Personal pronouns, since they easily become enclitic, are pecu- 
liarly subject to changes. Thus in 0. N. the original forms of the 
2 pers. pro. dual and plural were it and er respectively. But from 
such combinations as kallejp it and kaUep er emerged new forms 
pit and per, and these were then used everywhere, even when they 
did not immediately follow the verb. These changes are not essen- 
tially different from those in which a sound in anlaut is assimilated 
to a sound in auslaut, which are often found in speech, and occa- 
sionally show forth in spelling. 0. N. megin, megum, an adverb 
found in certain adverbial phrases, kvenna megin, " on the women's 
side (of a church)," developed from vegim in groups like gllom 
vegim, " on all sides." The initial v has been assimilated to the 
preceding m, and the new form arising in this position has been 
generalized. Precisely similar is the development of the Mod. Nor- 
wegian 1 pers. pronoun me from the original form ver (or probably 
from the dual vit) in breath groups like kallum ver (or vit), "we 
call." In English, riding, one of the divisions of Yorkshire, is a 
case in point. Here, in current expressions like east *]>riding, norp 
priding, the \ was assimilated by a t or ]?, the resulting It was sim- 
plified, and a new form, riding emerged as a result of a false divi- 
sion of a single phonetic group. 

The same sort of thing has happened, I believe, in the history of 
the mod. Eng. she. The assimilation of a palatal spirant to a pre- 
ceding dental or alveolar means simply a slight moving forward of 
the tongue. The product, of course, is a blade-point spirant. 

Indeed, Ave hear the change daily in unconstrained speech when 
this year becomes thi^year, and dontjuw becomes dont\u. Only a 
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rigid orthographic convention keeps such pronunciations out of the 
written language. 

That a sound developed in these circumstances might become 
generalized is, in view of the examples I have cited, extremely prob- 
able. Indeed, there is one word in English dialects which shows 
the complete process. That is the Scotch and North English word 
shoggle, shocTcle, " icicle." It is undoubtedly from late 0. E. 
*is-yokel, " s-y becoming sh — just as in the pronunciation of issue " 
etc. Then in certain Northern dialects the second element, 
schockle, shoggle, become detached, and passed into use as an inde- 
pendent word. 10 

My conjecture is that she arose in the same way. M. E. foe, foo 
(< 0. E. hie, heo) in such phonetic groups as sippens foe, was foe, 
pat foe, gave by assimilation of the blade spirant to the preceding 
dental or alveolar in rapid speech the blade-point spirant. The 
resulting forms, M. E. sche, scho etc. were then generalized, and in 
Late M. E. she became the regular form in the new literary dialect. 

M. B. Euud. 
The University of Minnesota. 
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Students of Fielding should be interested in The Stage- 
Mutineers: Or, A Play-House to be Lett (1733), 1 a play which 
burlesqued the revolt of the players from Drury Lane in 1733, for 
it seems probable that two scenes in Fielding's The Historical 
Register for the Year 1736 — the scene burlesquing Theophilus 
Cibber and the scene of the auction — may have been suggested by 
it. It was published as written " By a Gentleman late of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge," and is always referred to as an anonymous 
play, but if the words of the anonymous author of A Serio-Comic 
Apology for Part of the Life of Mr. Theophilus Cihber 2 may be 

" For the history of this word see Charles P. G. Scott, " English Words 
which have Gained or Lost an Initial Consonant by Attraction." Trans- 
actions of the American Philological Association, xxiv, 1893, 147. 

'It was first acted, according to Genest (ill, 424-5), October 31, 1733. 

1 This book has been ascribed, without justification, to Fielding. Theo- 

3 



